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Art. I. — 1. The Knout and the Russians. By Germain de 
Lagny. Translated from the French by J. Bridgeman. 
New York : Harper and Brothers. 1854. 

2. The Englishwoman in Russia. London and New York. 
1855. 

3. History of Russia, etc. By J. Duncan. London. 1854. 
2 vols. 

4. Russia as it is. By J. R. Morell. London. 1854. 

5. Aus dem Tagebuche eines Jdgers. (From the Diary of a 
Hunter.) By Ivan Tourgueneff. Translated from the 
Russian by Bush and Viedert. 1854. 

6. Studien iiber Russland, etc. (Studies on Russia, princi- 
pally in Reference to her Rural Institutions.) By Fr. von 
Haxthunsen, Prussian Privy Councillor. 1850. 

7. Russia as it is. By Count A. de Gurowski. New York : 
D. Appleton & Co. 1854. 

The last ten years have produced so many publications on 
Russia, that it seems difficult to say anything new with regard 
to that empire. Not a few of these books, we regret to say, 
seem to have been expressly written for the purpose of de- 
faming Russia, and thus nattering the present irritation of the 
English and French public against their enemies. The first 
work named at the head of this article may indeed be called a 
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mere succession of invectives, and even its title characterizes 
its spirit. The " Englishwoman " is not differently disposed ; 
but her long residence in the country, and the thorough ac- 
quaintance with social life obtained in that way, have tem- 
pered her hatred a little, so as to make her, after all, a very 
entertaining and rather trustworthy gossip. From the third 
on the list, we learn, among other things, that Catherine the 
Great, who, notwithstanding her German birth, seems to have 
had, according to Mr. Duncan, the reputed Russian taste in 
love matters, suffered herself to be frequently beaten by her 
lovers. The fourth is little more than a repetition of other 
people's tales. 

For all the more real information on the other side, we have 
to thank the three remaining works, each in its kind. The 
fifth, indeed, presents us only with sketches ; but they are 
drawn with a masterly hand, and bear the stamp of truth. 
Its author, Ivan Tourgueneff, and his noble uncle, Nicholas 
Tourgueneff, — the writer of that interesting and melancholy 
book, Les Pousses et la Russie, published several years ago, — 
both Russians by birth and warm friends of their country, are 
unexceptionable witnesses in all charges against Russia. Of 
much more partiality in her favor we may accuse the Prussian 
Baron, the author of the otherwise highly valuable and in- 
structive Studien. He is an aristocrat of the so-called his- 
torical school, trustworthy in all his statements, but too de- 
cidedly conservative in his views, and too much displeased 
with the ultra-liberalism of the times, not to suffer himself in 
many cases to look at the state of things through the beauti- 
fying spectacles of his noble hosts, rather than with his own 
sharp eyes. The same praise of a thorough acquaintance with 
its subject may be given to Count Gurowski's work. This 
book, which was written in our very midst, gives without 
doubt more information on the condition of Russia, than — 
with the exception of the last named — all those previously 
mentioned together. But notwithstanding the liberal theories 
of its author, the strong bias of his mind is so decidedly Rus- 
sian, that a certain conflict between adopted principles and 
natural feelings is perceptible through the whole work. He 
sees a brilliant light, where the non- Slavic world can see noth- 
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ing but the gloomiest shade, and he therefore must not hope 
to excite the full sympathy of his non-Slavic readers. 

One thing is certain; these books, with many others re- 
cently published, have given us a clearer insight into the con- 
dition of the mass of the Russian people, than all the travels 
in, and histories of, Russia ever published before. We knew 
that the Russian peasantry and the working people in general 
were more or less enslaved ; but we learn from various allu- 
sions scattered through these more modern publications, that 
they have not always been so, that early history knew them 
as a free people, and that the chains which bind them now 
have been gradually wound around them. No writer, how- 
ever, gives us the history of this process. 

This progress of slavery is an anomaly in history. While 
to the working classes of other nations the enlightenment of 
the age has brought release and the restoration of their natural 
human rights, the Russians were free in the Dark Ages, and 
were decoyed, rather than forced, into their present condition 
of serfdom. Their lies, indeed, still a veil of mystery on cer- 
tain portions of the Russian past, and among others on this 
very subject. Enough, however, may be traced in the early 
writers to determine the general course of the events by which 
the peasantry were gradually deprived of their personal lib- 
erty. A sketch of these events may be not unwelcome to the 
reader, and may enable him better to understand the present 
condition of that nation. 

It has been frequently said, in defence of negro slavery in 
our Southern States, that the slaves themselves do not even 
wish to be free ; that, being well fed and clad, and generally 
treated without much rigor, they are comparatively happy ; 
and that, satisfied with their lot, before the machinations of 
the Abolitionists took effect, they would have regarded freedom 
much rather as a burden than as a privilege. Even granting 
this to be true, — of which we must be permitted to doubt, — 
we always have felt that no stronger argument against slavery 
could be adduced, than this ground of defence ; for how deep 
must be the mental degradation, which causes a human crea- 
ture to be contented with being considered as a mere chattel ! 
But however this may be, if indeed an innate feeling of men- 
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tal inferiority makes the African race resigned to their fate, 
it is certain that no such feeling exists among the Russian 
slaves, or rather nominally serfs, who are of the same race 
with their lords. The whole relation between master and ser- 
vant has, indeed, just on account of that relationship, much 
more of the patriarchal character than it can possibly have 
in a country where the difference of race is marked in all the 
conditions and circumstances of life. Faithful servants, de- 
voted nurses, self-sacrificing slaves in general, are not less fre- 
quent among the affectionate Russian people, than among the 
tender-hearted negroes of the South. Nevertheless, there has 
been a certain predominant consciousness of having been 
wronged, traditionally kept up among the Russian peasantry. 
The more intelligent among them are aware that once their 
ancestors were free, as they ought to be themselves. But their 
ignorance of history prevents them from knowing how they 
lost their liberty ; that their fathers were cheated out of it 
partly by their noble masters themselves ; and that the work 
was consummated by their revered sovereigns of the house 
of Romanoff. 

The truth is, that in ancient times the Russian peasantry 
were not more enslaved than the common people were in other 
European countries ; nay, even less so than, for instance, a 
great portion of the husbandmen among the Anglo-Saxons ; 
that is, they were oppressed only as far as in those times of 
warfare and commotion the strong were the natural oppressors 
of the weak. Ever since we know of the existence of the Rus- 
sian nation, we see them divided into castes and classes ; while 
in general among the ancient Slavic races a perfect equality 
existed, and among one great family of that stock, the Ser- 
vians, still exists. Whether these distinctions were the con- 
sequence of Norman influences, or whether they are of earlier 
date, this is of course not the place to examine. Enough that 
we find as early as the tenth century a privileged class, — a 
nobility. 

This body was originally composed of the " Drushina " 
(friends, comrades), a warlike retinue of the prince, Kn'ashi 
mushi, " princely men," as they were called ; and of the Bol- 
yars or Boyars in general, a word denoting better or best, the 
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aristocracy of the land. They were the counsellors of the sov- 
ereign. The dignity of the Boyars was not hereditary; their 
number was originally small; sometimes it did not exceed 
thirty. From their descendants, called " Boyars' children," 
the great mass of the nobility, or rather gentry, was formed. 
They are first named early in the thirteenth century. The ar- 
my and the court were recruited from their number, and only 
the impoverished among them were paid for their services as 
soldiers. The power of this privileged body was early strength- 
ened by the Kn'ases* or princes, a class of nobles which seems 
to have sprung up from the descendants of the sons and neph- 
ews of the reigning princes ; these latter being in the habit of 
dividing their dominions into several smaller principalities, 
partly subservient to their own chiefs, and all nominally sub- 
ject to one sovereign Grand Kn'as. 

All other free Russians were called Swabadnii I'udi* free 
people, or merely I'udi, people, a term related to the German 
Leute. They fell into two classes ; Gorodnii I'udi, or city 
people, and Celskii I'udi, or village people. The former, 
among whom the merchants were principally favored, formed 
early in history a kind of corporation. As individuals, they 
had neither privilege nor power; but as a corporation, they 
had both to some degree. There were instances in which they 
resisted successfully the arrogance of the Boyars, and the des- 
potism of the princes. The splendor and power of the great 
city Novgorod, and of her younger sister Pskov, were in- 
deed exceptional cases ; but the other cities also had each a 
territory of its own, greater or smaller, where the Boyars had 
no authority; and in ancient times, at the sounding of the 
Vetsche, that is, the great bell of the city-hall that called the 
citizens for consultation, the princes and the nobility felt that 
there was a power in Russia besides their own. 

The third class, the villagers, were far from being in the 
same advantageous position. They were, indeed, personally 
as free as the citizens, but whether they were ever the owners 
of the soil they cultivated does not appear. As early as 1177 
the Boyars are called " the lords of the villages " ; and ever 

* The 'a ought to be pronounced like ya in one syllable ; the 'u in I'udi, like yu, or 
like the English u in useful. 

26* 
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since that time, the nobility, the princes, and the church are 
named as the exclusive proprietors of the soil.* The peasants 
were mere tenants or farmers, and their regular legal rent con- 
sisted originally of one half of the produce. But they were 
by no means attached to the land, and could choose their 
abode wherever they pleased. Nevertheless, a certain con- 
tempt seems to have been early attached to agricultural pur- 
suits. They were disdainfully called smerd, a term which is 
derived from smerdit, to smell badly. In justice to the present 
state of Russian society, it must be remarked that this appel- 
lation has now become entirely obsolete. 

There was also, however, in early times, a more honorable 
name applied to the Russian peasantry, which has now be- 
come one of their legal appellations. They are called Kres- 
tyanin, Christians, par excellence. Karamsin thinks that this 
appellation was applied to them by the Mongols in derision 
and contempt. This, however, seems hardly probable, as in 
the time of the Mongol domination all the Russians were 
Christians ; and one class being treated by them as contempt- 
uously as the other, there seems to be no reason why that 
beautiful name should have been exclusively applied to one 
class. Its origin is, on the contrary, doubtless much older. 
It was apparently that which distinguished the free laborer 
from the roba or slave. As there were originally no slaves 
but prisoners of war, and these belonged mostly to Pagan na- 
tions, the distinction was natural and honorable. 

The contempt attached to agricultural labor by public opin- 
ion was of course carried over to the laws ; for is it not pub- 
lic opinion which makes the laws? The value of the life 
of a Krestyanin was not greater in the eye of the law than 
that of a slave. The murderer of one or the other was fined 
five silver grivnas ; while the life of a citizen cost forty, and 
that of a nobleman eighty grivnas. For those of our readers 
who may be acquainted with Russian money, and know that 
a grivna is at present only ten kopecks, or the tenth part of a 
rouble, we add that an ancient grivna was a plain piece of sil- 
ver, about three inches long, of the thickness of a finger and 

* With a few exceptions in reference to some privileged slughi, or servants of 
the sovereigns, and several foreigners. 
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the weight of a pound. Its value was four old roubles. In- 
deed, this latter word is derived from "rubit," to chop off; 
the grivna being cut into four equal pieces, each of which was 
marked and stamped separately. Regular money was not 
coined in Russia before the fifteenth century. Pieces of fur 
served instead. The silver denga of the Mongol- Tartars 
was the first coin that circulated among the Russian people, 
and it was the necessity of satisfying the demand of their 
Khans for a stated poll-tax, which induced the Russian prin- 
ces to imitate these silver pieces in a rude style and manner, 
only for that purpose, until the greater convenience of this 
means of exchange was generally felt, and fur-money — con- 
sisting chiefly of skins of squirrels and martens — was by de- 
grees superseded by them. This fur-money was no longer 
used after the close of the fifteenth century. About the same 
time the coining of money was declared by Ivan III., the first 
who assumed the title of Autocrat, a prerogative of the Grand 
Kn'as, and a regular system was introduced. 

Returning from this digression to our subject, we repeat, 
that originally only prisoners of war were slaves, and even 
these only when they could not pay their legal ransom. They 
can never have been very few at a period of continual warfare, 
and native Russians can have seldom been found among them. 
But the number of Russian slaves was gradually increased in 
various ways. Whoever married a ?'oba, man or woman, and 
did not stipulate expressly for personal freedom, was enslaved, 
as were all their children. Besides this, all insolvent debtors 
became the slaves of their creditors until the debt was paid ; 
and of this they of course had little chance, while they were 
as slaves deprived of all means of earning anything for them- 
selves. 

A still greater addition accrued to the subjects of slavery 
through the abuse of voluntary servitude. Not only the sons 
of the villagers, but those of higher rank, and even impov- 
erished Boyars' children, were hired by the nobility for certain 
purposes, either for agricultural or other manual labor, or still 
more frequently for personal services. The term of engage- 
ment was mostly for some length of time, not seldom for a 
number of years, sometimes even for the lifetime of the mas- 
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ter or of the servant. Thence the latter were called, not only 
" Nai'mitti," the hired ones, but even " Zakupni," the purchased. 
The agreement had to be made legally and before witnesses. 
A similar contract was often made for a loan, and lasted until 
the debt was paid. There remained still a vast difference be- 
tween " the purchased man " and the slave. The children of 
the former were free. The master might chastise him for mis- 
demeanor ; but for undeserved maltreatment he was punished 
as if the servant had been a freeman. The purchased man 
could sue his master before a court. But if from ignorance, 
or carelessness, or stupidity, the former had neglected to stipu- 
late the exact time or consideration for which he sold himself; 
or if he had omitted to reserve his personal freedom, he be- 
came at once an obel, (on obsolete word which signified a 
complete serf,) and his body was the absolute property of his 
master, who was authorized to sell him, to maltreat him, and 
in the earlier centuries even to mutilate or kill him, according 
to his pleasure. 

Voluntary servitude was also legally transmuted into serf- 
dom, by way of punishment. It seems incredible that even 
insolvent debtors, after due time was given to them, fell into 
this absolute servitude. Their creditors might sell them or 
employ them exactly as slaves, with the sole exception that 
they did not become masters of their lives, and that the servi- 
tude did not descend to their children. Ivan IV., surnamed 
" Grosnoi," the Terrible, the Cruel, sought to ameliorate the 
debtor's condition by another barbarous law. Before the 
debtor entered into slavery, he was kept for some time in 
prison, whence during every session of the court he was 
brought out and placed before the door of the court-house, a 
beadle at his side with a. rod in his hand, with which he 
whipped the poor wretch from time to time on his bare legs 
and feet. This was to excite the mercy of the passers-by, and 
to induce his friends and relations to save him from slavery 
by paying his debt. For a debt of a hundred roubles a free- 
man could be exposed during a whole month to such cruel 
and dishonorable treatment ; for a smaller debt, during a pro- 
portionally less time. Only to those merchants who could 
prove that they were disabled by misfortune from paying their 
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debts, was this law not applied. A respite often of several 
years was allowed to them, during which time they could 
make new exertions for removing the debt, on which they 
even had not to pay any interest. 

That the Russian peasantry, lowly as their condition was, 
knew how to appreciate their scanty privileges, was evident 
from their frequent removals. In itself, although the Slavic na- 
tion had once taught agriculture to the warlike Teutonic race, 
the cultivation of the fields seems never to have been the fa- 
vorite occupation of the Russian people. There is no manual 
labor for which they do not manifest more talent and more 
inclination, as the wonderful success of their factories in mod- 
ern times, and the multitudes that throng to them, seem to 
indicate. Little attached to his immediate neighborhood, — 
for the Russian, unlike the German, loves not his province, but 
his country, — his home is everywhere where "Holy Mother 
Russia " spreads her wide mantle ; and always hoping to better 
themselves, the peasants moved incessantly from place to place, 
and the farms and houses passed constantly into new hands. 
The disadvantageous effect on agriculture can easily be imag- 
ined. To check this perpetual peregrination was therefore 
the urgent interest of the proprietors of land and manor. The 
numerous kn'asdoms into which the princes had divided their 
dominions in order to give each of their sons a share in them, 
offered a good opportunity for doing so. These kn'asdoms 
were indeed all subject to one Grand Kn'as ; but the princes 
of some of them had nevertheless almost unlimited power in 
their respective realms, and made laws at their own pleasure. 
As their authority depended in many cases on the good graces 
of the Boyars, it was for their advantage to favor them, to the 
detriment of the poor peasantry. One after the other limited 
the right of removal, enjoyed by these latter, to their own 
kn'asdoms; and since in the thirteenth century the number of 
separate principalities had risen to more than fifty, the range 
of free removal became less and less. The proportion of the 
obrok — rent or duty — to be paid was, in the course of time, 
when under the yoke of the Mongols the courage of the na- 
tion seemed to be almost broken, changed in a still more un- 
righteous spirit. In the fifteenth century very few peasants 
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continued to be povolniks, or tenants who had to yield to the 
owner of the land half of their harvest; to most of them, only- 
two clays in the week were left to work for themselves ; to 
others, only one. 

These arbitrary restrictions, together with the incessant 
feuds of the princes among themselves, and the bloody wars 
with the Polovtzy, Lithuanians, Tschuds, and other neigh- 
boring nations, reduced the poor villagers in the course of a 
few centuries to the utmost misery. No wonder that multi- 
tudes of them entered willingly into a servitude in which at 
least they were sure of bread, and that still more sold their 
offspring to save them from starving, and to give them a pro- 
tector. The law permitted parents to sell their children un- 
der fifteen years of age. 

The wretchedness of their condition had indeed reached its 
height when the Mongols broke into the country, and subject- 
ed the Russian princes to vassalage ; but their incursion pro- 
duced at first no essential change, for the Mongols never set- 
tled in Russia. They appeared, carried terror and destruction 
with them, and disappeared again. The north was drained 
completely by their oppression, the south laid waste by their 
devastations. The peasants now shared but the fate of the 
citizens and the nobility. Only the princes, who cringed be- 
fore their barbarian victors in order to secure the support of 
their powerful influence in their oppression of their neighbors 
and the complete subjugation of their subjects, became really 
richer by them. For besides the " Mongol duty " raised by 
the prince to satisfy the oppressors, there was also a " Russian 
duty." The peasantry of course could not hope for mercy 
from their impoverished noble lords. Nor were at that time 
the immediate tenants of the crown, or those of the Church, 
in an essentially better condition. 

In the year 1388 we find for the first time the peasantry 
mentioned as attached to the soil. It is not improbable that 
this was the immediate consequence of a measure introduced 
by Bereke Khan, the successor of the famous Batu. Not 
satisfied with the former tribute arbitrarily demanded from 
the Russians, or brought by these latter in the form of volun- 
tary presents, he instituted in 1257 a regular census, and im- 
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posed upon them instead of that tribute an annual poll-tax. 
This tax was in itself very moderate, and amounted to a 
much smaller sum than the former extortion ; but it was raised 
by his own functionaries. And this was the point which 
made the victims revolt ; for the people who had submitted 
to the oppression of their own Russian lords, rose in despair 
against the haughtiness and arrogance of the Tartar tax-gath- 
erer. Bloody insurrections broke out everywhere, for which 
the princes obtained pardon only by new humiliations. It is 
very probable that the obligation of the peasantry (who from 
this time are called " counted people ") to remain at the place 
where they had to pay their tax, dates from this measure ; for 
the frequent removal of the peasants, which had degenerated 
into vagabondage, naturally made the task of the revenue- 
officers much more difficult. Unfortunately, the situation of 
the poor villagers was just such as in this way to become per- 
manently more wretched than it ever had been. Thus the 
miserable remnant of liberty left to them lost still more in val- 
ue, and the cases in which they sold themselves became still 
more frequent. Those who felt that they could not submit to 
so hard a fate fled to the Cossacks, a warlike body of men, 
composed of Russians, Kabardians, and Tartars, who during 
this period began to form themselves into two free democratic 
communities on the Don and the Dnieper. Multitudes from 
all parts of Russia flocked to them, and continued to do so in 
some measure after the foreign oppression had ceased. 

The decline of the Mongol-Tartar power by internal revo- 
lutions and the energy of the two Ivans, grandfather and 
grandson, delivered unhappy Russia at last, in the second half 
of the fifteenth century, and united the different kn'asdoms 
into one powerful empire. It was the fourth of the Ivans, the 
Terrible, who first turned an eye of mercy upon the poor 
peasantry. Is it not painful to think that it was hatred, not 
love, which generated that mercy ? 

Ivan the Terrible had not yet reached his seventh year 
when he inherited the throne. His mother, Helena Glinsky, 
an ambitious, cruel, revengeful woman, was by Czar Vassili, 
Ivan's father, instituted his guardian ; and her female hand 
held the reins so tightly, that, notwithstanding the fervent 
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hatred of the most powerful Boyars, affairs went on in toler- 
ably good order, until, after several years of severe conflict, her 
enemies conquered, and she died suddenly by poison. Ivan, 
then eleven years old, had been passionately attached to her 
and to her favorite and lover, Telennef, the principal object of 
the rage of the Boyars. Telennef was thrown into prison, 
and killed by starvation. A few days after his mother's death, 
the young Czar was also deprived of the company of his 
governess, Agrippina Tsheladnin, a cousin of Telennef. The 
young prince, so cruelly misused in all his best affections, cried 
and sobbed for days in rage and despair. While the most 
powerful Boyars, with the Schniskys at their head, usurped the 
government, Ivan had to undergo such a series of bitter vexa- 
tions, humiliations, and indirect insults, that his mind became 
irritated in the extreme, and a glowing, revengeful indigna- 
tion against the usurpers and their class took root in his soul. 
Fearing the ultimate consequences of such a disposition 
toward them, they tried to pacify and reconcile him by in- 
dulging him in his very worst inclinations. His education 
was intentionally made corrupting. All the pleasures and 
recreations arranged for him were of such a kind as to infect 
his morals. For his companions the wildest and most vicious 
boys were selected. The natural tendency of his mind to fe- 
rocity and cruelty was not only unchecked, it was even fa- 
vored. When he maltreated his dogs, mutilated his horses, 
and amused himself by throwing cats or other domestic ani- 
mals from high staircases, the Boyars said, " Let the Czar 
divert himself! While he amuses himself, we may rule!" 

Suddenly Ivan, supported by his maternal uncles, broke the 
chains of dependence, and, although still a mere boy, arbitra- 
rily declared himself of age. The savage energy with which 
he seized the reins was so imposing, that no one ventured to 
contradict him. He commenced his government with a tri- 
bunal of cruel justice. Among those who were executed was 
Andrew Schnisky, a merciless tyrant over the peasantry. The 
oppressions and extortions of the mighty, hitherto practised 
with impunity, were checked with a powerful hand. But this 
retributive justice was exercised in the cruel spirit of a fero- 
cious malignity. A mere suspicion sufficed to his jealous mind 
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for persecution and punishment ; and his fury was redoubled 
when he believed himself personally insulted. But the com- 
mon people had little to suffer from his savage temper, at least 
if nothing extraordinary had excited his rage. In the rare 
personal intercourse which he had with them, he treated them 
with a certain affability, and in the latter period of his life, 
when his detestation and distrust of the nobility had rather 
increased than diminished, he surrounded himself by a body- 
guard, which consisted exclusively of sons of common people, 
contrary to the usage of his predecessors, whom no one had 
dared to approach but Boyars and Boyars' children. This 
body-guard was called Opretshina, the separated. He em- 
ployed them for the execution of his most bloody orders, of 
which whole noble families became the victims. 

The mental condition of Ivan the Terrible is a kind of psy- 
chological riddle. The periods of ferocious, bloodthirsty per- 
secution and merciless butchery, which during his whole reign 
alternated with others of wise administration, can only be ex- 
plained by a partial derangement of his mind. During the 
former he appeared more like a wild beast than a human be- 
ing. He could not be satiated with carnage, and it was the 
abject submission which he found everywhere, that made 
him believe that he was only exercising his rights ; for in war, 
when he encountered resistance, he never showed himself 
cruel. The nobility were the principal objects of his savage 
fury, but were far from being the only victims. He killed his 
own son in a paroxysm of rage, hitting him with a stick on 
the temple. His mind was constantly tormented by the jeal- 
ous suspicion that his subjects were criminally inclined to the 
Poles. The citizens of Novgorod, who had in that respect 
excited his distrust, were, according to his ferocious orders, 
destroyed by thousands, and the villagers around did not es- 
cape a similar fate. 

Nevertheless, we may consider him in one regard as the 
benefactor of the peasantry ; for, after this neglected body had' 
been for nearly two centuries strictly attached to the soil, he 
made an attempt to deliver them from slavery by a law which 
restored the right of removal. This law permitted them once a 
year, in autumn, during the week before and after St. George's 

vol. lxxxii. — no. 171. 27 
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day, to change their abode " from province to province, 
from village to village," after having paid to the lord of the 
manor a certain stated rent " for the use of house and yard." 
Foreseeing that their masters would try to detain them by 
entangling them in lawsuits, he expressly added that no law- 
suit should have power to hinder them, if they gave bail for 
their appearance before the court when duly summoned. He 
tried also to check their custom of selling themselves or their 
children into perpetual servitude, by making the act more for- 
mal, requiring the presence of the governor of the province 
and the consent of parents, and by forbidding persons retiring 
to convents to sell their children, as many had done, in order 
to get rid at once of all worldly cares. The serfdom of a pris- 
oner of war he ordered to cease with the death of the master ; 
and if a Russian serf fell into the hands of an enemy, and 
succeeded in escaping, he was free for life. The slave, how- 
ever, who was manumitted by his master, and remained volun- 
tarily in the service of the latter for a certain period, had for- 
feited his freedom for ever. This reminds us of the law of 
Moses, according to which the servant who did not accept his 
freedom when it became his right, was attached by his ear 
with an awl to his master's door-post, and remained his prop- 
erty for life. 

The benefit of these laws was happily felt by the wretched 
people ; and we have no doubt that it is on account of this 
restoration of their personal liberty, that Ivan the Terrible is 
to this very day the favorite hero of many a popular ballad ; 
while his savageness and his restricted personal intercourse 
with the common people gave him otherwise no claim to fig- 
ure as a popular hero. In these ballads we see " the white 
Czar" shed tears; we see him as the beloved father of his 
people ; and his ferocity is nothing in them but the rightful at- 
tribute of a mighty and dread monarch. His siege and con- 
quest of Kazan are indeed among the favorite subjects of pop- 
ular ballad-singers. His crimes are known only in history; 
poetry has forgotten them, and rejoices to transmit to poster- 
ity nothing but his glory. 

The Russian peasantry had availed themselves with so 
much eagerness of Ivan's bounty, that the farms suffered from 
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it, and there was a general complaint among the nobility and 
the owners of the land. The poor people had, in consequence 
of this general discontent, soon to learn that no law arbitrarily 
enacted is of value, if it can be just as arbitrarily revoked. 
They had hardly been forty years in the enjoyment of their 
privilege, when, under the imbecile Feodor, son of Ivan by the 
first of his seven wives, and his successor, they were suddenly 
thrown back into even a worse dependence than had fallen to 
their lot before. Boris Godunof, the influential minister of 
Feodor, who reigned in his stead, strove to gain the good gra- 
ces of the Boyars by issuing two infamous laws. By one of 
them it was ordained that whoever served for a loan should 
at once be deprived of the right of paying it, and remain in 
servitude with his wife and children, until the death of his 
creditor. Further, a freeman who had been for more than six 
months in the service of a nobleman was declared his proper- 
ty for life, and his escape was punished like that of a born 
slave. The other ordinance, enacted a few months afterwards 
(1597), was in the same spirit. A general registration of the 
peasantry in certain books, called " fundamental books of the 
estates," was commanded, and the peasants were ordered to 
remain at the place where they found themselves when they 
were " put in the books," as articles belonging to the estates 
respectively ; * and this only with the aggravating exception, 
that the lords should have the right of reclaiming them, with 
their families and their property, retrospectively for five years. 
General consternation ensued. The minds of the people 
revolted, and, among the nobility, the great lords or owners of 
large estates were discontented ; for they profited by the right 
of removal in the peasantry, since much of their land lay waste, 
and as they in general granted to their tenants less oppressive 
conditions than the owners of smaller estates, the peasants 
were inclined to exchange these latter for the villages of the 
great Boyars. When therefore Boris Godunof had secured 
the object of his ambition, and was himself seated on the 
throne, he wished to pacify the minds of so numerous a por- 
tion of his subjects. The registration-books were therefore, 

* By exactly the same measure, the peasants of Little Russia were, two centuries 
later, deprived of their liberty by Catharine the Great. 
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in reference to the permanency of the peasants' abode, declared 
invalid, and their right of free removal so far restored, that it 
was permitted to the tenants of the Boyars' children — the 
great mass of small land-owners — to leave their farms at 
stated times. The tenants of the Boyars, the crown, and the 
Church remained in their former condition. 

His successor, Pseudo-Demetrius, — a bold adventurer, who 
gave himself out as the reputedly murdered youngest son of 
Ivan, — knew so little of the state of affairs, that some of his 
discontented counsellors easily obtained from him a confirma- 
tion of the law enacted under Feodor, without so much as men- 
tioning the partial revocation of Czar Boris. All this arbitrary 
giving and taking away seems to have excited even a people so 
submissive and enslaved as the Russians ; and another Pseudo- 
Demetrius, who rose as a pretender to the throne when Vassili 
Shuisky was in brief possession of it, could venture the at- 
tempt of rousing the peasantry, by holding forth to them the 
prospect of their being made proprietors of the soil usurped 
by their masters. But so little were the poor people used to 
independent action, that, even when Vassili Shuisky commit- 
ted the imprudence of renewing, on the 9th of March, 1607, just 
in the midst of the dangerous troubles, the law of Czar Feo- 
dor in its essential points, this gave no advantage to the im- 
postor, and the wretches submitted to their fate. In the 
course of ten years, they had lost, regained, and lost again, 
their personal liberty. They bowed quietly under the yoke ; 
and Michael Romanoff, the ancestor of the present Czar, 
could safely confirm that loss by an ukase (January 15, 1640) 
which commanded that the nobility should have the benefit 
of the law in reclaiming their peasants for nine years back. 
It ought not to remain unmerrtioned here, that Karamsin ex- 
presses a doubt as to the genuineness of the laws of Feodor 
and Shuisky in reference to the peasantry, the language of 
both of which seems to indicate a later time. They would in 
that case belong under the reigns of the first Romanoffs. There 
is still a great deal of obscurity in this portion of Russian 
history. 

Since then the Russian peasantry have been serfs, either glebes 
adscripti, attached to the soil, or as house and manor servants, 
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the absolute property of their masters. For more than two 
hundred years, — until the hopeful day which dawned with 
Alexander, — no further attempt was made to restore their 
personal liberty. The inhabitants of Little Russia were en- 
slaved even since that period, as they did not belong among 
the subjects of Russia when those fatal laws were enacted. 
Catharine II., the friend of Voltaire, the translator of Montes- 
quieu and Beccaria, in 1783, deprived them, by an ordinance, 
of the right of removal. 

But the most surprising feature of the case is, that while 
the peasantry of the genuine Russian stock, in whose veins 
the same blood runs that flows in those of the domineering 
race, was and is thus enslaved, not only the Cossacks, but all 
the different barbarian races who inhabit the vast Russian 
Empire, Tartars, Tsheremisses, and Tshonvaches, are free, 
and slavery in any shape is unknown to them. While even 
the descendants of the criminals banished to Siberia cultivate 
the soil there as freemen, the peasantry of pure Russian blood 
carry their chains with them wherever they are conducted in 
colonies, — to Kamtchatka or Georgia, to the Caucasus or 
the Ural, — and never even attempt to shake them off. Who 
can understand this contradiction ? 

It is not our object to give a picture of the present state of 
the Russian serfs. We wished merely to explain the origin 
of their state ; and therefore a few words upon their condition 
must suffice. That the condition of the Russian peasantry 
is no longer what it was during the dark times of barbarism, 
through which we have conducted our readers, needs hardly 
to be said. The times are over when Peter the Great, being 
struck with the novel sight of a gallows at Berlin, could ex- 
press a wish to see the thing operate, and, being told by the 
king of Prussia that there was no criminal to be hung, could 
' naively propose to hang meanwhile one of his own servants. 
Although the philanthropic ideas of the last, and especially of 
our own century, have not penetrated very deeply into Russia, 
they have had some effect, and the general treatment is of 
course a milder one. The two Emperors Alexander and 
Nicholas were both decidedly in favor of emancipation, and 
during the early periods of both their reigns the chains of 
"27* 
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slavery were made lighter by several laws; besides the im- 
portant steps towards final manumission which were taken 
in reference to the peasantry belonging to the crown itself, 
amounting to nearly half the Russian population, of which 
more will be said presently. 

In two respects only the condition of the common people 
in general has become decidedly worse since the days of Peter 
the Great. One is the great increase of the standing army, 
which drains the villages of their best youthful forces. The 
other is the creation of a new privileged class in the Tschinov- 
niks, or civil officers in the employment of the government, 
who, after having attained a certain rank or tschin, become 
members of the nobility. By the growth of that curse of 
Russia, its base and corrupt bureaucracy, the number of the 
masters of the serfs has during the last hundred years been 
increased tenfold. 

It seems to have been within the same period that the de- 
cided difference first arose which exists at present between 
the peasants of the crown and those of private lords. In for- 
mer times the Czars were in the habit of giving away to 
their favorites, or to reward merit, whole estates, and many 
great fortunes were founded in that manner, while the vil- 
lagers were the victims of it. Catharine II. was especially 
lavish towards her lovers. Alexander had humane feeling 
enough to forbid the giving away of crown estates by a fam- 
ily law. His successors are of course free to keep it or not. 

The crown peasants, as they are situated now, enjoy indeed 
a kind of freedom, and are also frequently called free peas- 
ants. They are bound to their respective villages as far as 
relates to their households and taxes ; but in respect to their 
persons only conditionally. A crown village, or in most cases 
several villages together, form a volost or commune, in the 
internal government of which the crown meddles in no way, 
provided certain obligations are fulfilled by that body, and a 
certain tax is paid, this latter being distributed among the 
members by the commune itself. It is the commune, not 
the individual, that the crown considers in the light of its 
tenant. The commune divides the land of the government, 
for the produce of which it is responsible, into shares accord- 
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ing to strict measurement, and in general on very equitable 
principles. The tax which it raises from individuals is ex- 
actly in proportion to the size or value of the land occupied. 
When the government requires laborers for railroads or other 
public uses, it applies to the commune, which provides the 
necessary number, and the laborers are regularly paid by the 
government, or, rather, the government means to pay them 
regularly ; for there are only too many instances of the em- 
bezzlement of the money by its agents and other function- 
aries. Cases have occurred where the workmen have not 
only been cheated out of their wages, but have been nearly 
starved, without being able to get redress for their grievances, 
completely enveloped as they were in a tissue of bribery and 
fraud. 

The peasants of the crown have still greater privileges than 
we have mentioned. They can become members of another 
commune, even burghers of a city. Yet can that civil condi- 
tion be called liberty, which by one word of the sovereign 
may be transmuted into slavery ? Another emperor may 
have a different view about giving away villages as presents ; 
and even if not, the history of the establishment of the mili- 
tary colonies under Alexander, and the forcible transportation 
of whole communities to Siberia, in order to people her deserts 
under Nicholas, prove sufficiently how little such a liberty is 
worth. 

There exists, however, a small number of really free peasants 
in Russia, — about a million and a half in all. These are the 
small proprietors, called Adnodiuortsy, that is, owners of one 
manor. They are partly descendants of foreigners, or of im- 
poverished Boyars' children, sunk gradually into the state of 
peasants. They, like the peasants of the crown, have in- 
cessantly to suffer from the oppression and rapacity of the 
imperial officials under whose inspection they are ; and the 
money by which they must secure their protection amounts 
often to a higher sum than the taxes paid to the government. 

The administration of the peasantry by communes is not 
entirely confined to the property of the crown. Many of the 
great land-owners, the true magnates of the country, suffer 
their subjects to pay their obrok on exactly the same terms, 
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and to have the management of all their internal affairs. On 
the whole, it may be truly said of the grandees of Russia, that 
they treat their peasantry with magnanimity, and not a small 
number of villages in the governments of Yaroslav, Wladi- 
mir, and other provinces, are, in consequence of such a treat- 
ment, in the most flourishing condition. No claims are laid 
on their inhabitants, after a certain poll-tax is paid, which, 
however, not only varies according to their means of earn- 
ing money, but may vary too according to the caprice of 
the master. Agricultural labor is still unpopular among 
the Russians. A great number of the peasantry prefer oth- 
er occupations, and pay their obrok by the more profitable 
earnings thus obtained. Thus whole villages of tailors, car- 
penters, shoemakers, blacksmiths, masons, and other trades, 
are formed. The heads of the families often leave the cul- 
tivation of the soil to their wives, old men, and boys, and 
wander about the country for work, coming home, accord- 
ing to the terms of their permit, once or twice a year, some- 
times even only after a couple of years. Many also be- 
come traders and settle in cities; and since the establish- 
ment of factories, multitudes throng thither, and the owners 
of the factories find hired labor so much more profitable 
than that of their own serfs, that, in a great many cases, they 
permit these latter to seek employment elsewhere, paying 
them only an obrok, and then hire their operatives. That 
this state of things is very unfavorable to agriculture is evi- 
dent ; but the gain of the peasantry in personal liberty is no 
less evident. 

These privileges, however, depend entirely on the good-will 
of the master, who at any moment may suspend the enjoyment 
of them. By far the greater part of the property in private 
lands is moreover managed differently. On an average, the 
husbandmen have to work for their masters three days in the 
week, and in harvest, or other extraordinary times, some days 
more. They have to pay, besides this, a certain duty in eggs, 
poultry, and other produce ; and the women, besides working 
in the fields, have to spin a certain quantity of flax or hemp. 
On the other days they may cultivate the land given them by 
their masters. They may keep some cattle as their property, 
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but the houses in which they live belong to the master, for 
serfs cannot own immovable property. The lord has the 
right to remove a serf, either separately or with the whole com- 
munity, to any part of his estate. He may send him from the 
fields made nourishing by his diligence, to one of the villages 
of the Steppe, or may transmute him into a house-servant, and 
thus may sell him without the village. It is true that a recent 
law of Nicholas forbids the selling of men without the land 
on which they live ; but this is nevertheless done every day. 

It is a curious fact, that Alexander, after having been on 
the throne twenty years, had the firm belief that there was a 
law in Russia which prohibited the sale of men without land, 
while such sales daily took place almost under his very eye ; 
for the palace of justice, where the public sales for insolvent 
debtors and bankrupts were carried on, was opposite his win- 
dows. A petition of some poor peasants gave at last occasion 
for discussing the matter. Search was made for such a law ; 
but none could be found. Only the conviction was obtained, 
that, although already Peter the Great had declared the sell- 
ing of men, like cattle, to be a cruel action, and had admon- 
ished the senate to think of means for changing " that usage," 
the thing had been practised and authorized during the whole 
eighteenth century, and earlier. 

The serfs are divided by usage into husbandmen and house 
and manor serfs, although the law no longer acknowledges 
such a difference. The house and manor serfs are in general 
considered as the unconditional property of the owner. To 
the great lords, who, on the whole, avoid selling men without 
lands, the rising families of all their serfs are often heavy bur- 
dens. Although the Oriental habit of employing multitudes 
of servants is kept up in Russia, and in the houses of the 
magnates there are often found a hundred and more, — who, 
by the way, wait upon their master so wretchedly, that he fre- 
quently hires a few foreigners besides, — there cannot be found 
place for all, in the precincts of the different palaces and coun- 
try-houses. Many, therefore, are hired out as domestic ser- 
vants for an obrok; a great many others are placed in appren- 
ticeship to mechanics ; others are educated to be painters, 
priests, actors, governesses, musicians, etc. The natural talent 
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of the Russians for music makes private orchestras quite a 
cheap luxury, as the musicians can be used for various other 
purposes when they cannot play. A band of music hired out 
by the evening or for the season is also a good source of income 
for the master. A kind of music peculiar to Russia is the 
so-called horn music, which consists of no other instruments 
than horns. The band must be composed of as many per- 
formers as there are notes in the compass of the horn. Each 
has to play a single note, and his task is to fall in at the right 
time with the utmost accuracy and precision. It is a species 
of music possible only in a slave country. Some of our South- 
ern gentlemen could introduce it with success on their planta- 
tions. The individuality of these musicians is so completely 
annihilated, that, as the convicts in our penitentiaries are only 
called by their numbers, they are designated by the notes they 
have to play ; and the writer of this, when in Russia, heard 
repeatedly mentioned, " the F of Count Sheremetyef," or " the 
G of Narishkin," etc. 

With equal success private theatres are conducted. The 
mimic talent of the Russian people is unsurpassed. Baron 
Haxthansen found in Nishnii Novgorod a very tolerable troupe 
of comedians composed entirely of serfs. No master ever thinks 
of consulting their individual inclinations when he disposes of 
his serfs, and the great pliability of the Russian mind makes 
them fit for almost everything. Ivan Tourgueneff, in his in- 
genious " Hunter's Diary," unrolls before our eyes a series of 
pictures of Russian country life of an incomparably graphic 
genuineness. Many of the domestic relations of that vast 
empire are here, with a few bold strokes of the pencil, brought 
clearly to view. Among others, we meet with the following 
conversation, which is indeed so characteristic, that we could 
not illustrate our subject better. The author, a country gentle- 
man, has gone to a distant village to shoot ducks on a certain 
pond. The fisherman is called, and while his own huntsman 
makes the rickety boat ready for use, he amuses himself by 
questioning the poor old man. 

" < Just tell me,' I began, ' have you been fisherman here long? ' 
" ' It is now the eighth year,' he replied, startled. 
" ' And with what were you occupied formerly ? ' 
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" ' I served as coachman.' 

" ' Who took you from your service ? ' 

" ' Why, the new mistress.' 

" ' What new mistress ? ' 

" ' Why, the one who bought us. Perhaps you do not know her, He- 
lene Timothyeona, such a fat one, and no longer young. 

" ' Why did she make a fisherman of you ? ' 

" ' God knows ! She came to us from her own hereditary place, from 
Tambaf. All the servants and people were ordered to assemble, and 
then she came out to us. We all rushed at her hand, she remained the 
same, did not get angry at all. Then she began questioning us, one 
after the other, what we did, what services we had done ? My turn 
came also. Well, says she, and what are you ? I answer, Coachman. 
Coachman ? you are a pretty coachman ! Just look at yourself! you a 
coachman ? With me you shall not be coachman, but fisherman, and 
you must cut off" your beard. And whenever I come here you must 
furnish fresh fish for my table ; d' ye hear ? Since that time I belong 
to the fishermen. And keep the pond in order, she said. Yes ; but 
how can I keep it in order ? ' 

" ' Whom did you belong to previously ? ' 

" ' To Serghe'i Serghei'vitsh, Peehtyeref. He inherited us. But he 
did not have us long, — about six years. With him I was also coach- 
man, that is, not in town, he had others there, but here in the village.' 

" ' Had you always been coachman ? ' 

" ' What ! always coachman ! I only became coachman under Ser- 
ghe'i Serghei'vitsh ; before that I was cook ; that is, also, not in town, 
but here in the village.' 

" ' With whom were you cook ? ' 

" ' Why, with our former master, with Athanasii Nefyevitsh, the uncle 
of Serghei Serghei'vitsh. He bought Lgof ; but to Serghe'i Serghei'vitsh 
it came by inheritance.' 

" ' From whom did he buy it ? ' 

« < Why, from Tatyana Vassilgevna ? ' 

" ' What Tatyana Vassilgevna ? ' 

« i Why, the one who died last year as an old maid, near Balchof, in 
— what d'ye call it — in Kasatshef. For she was never married. 
You probably did not know her? She had us from her father, Vassilii 
Lemenitsh. She ruled us very long, nearly twenty years.' 

" ' And were you cook there, too ? ' 

" ' At first I was real cook ; but then she turned me into a coffee- 
filler.' 

"'Into a what?' 
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" ' Into a coffee-filler.' 
" ' What office is that ? ' 

" ' I do not know myself, Batushka ! I had to wait at the sideboard 
and call myself Anthony instead of Kushma.' 
" ' So your real name is Kushma ? ' 
" ' Kushma.' 

" ' And were you always coffee-filler with her ? ' 
" ' No, not always ; I was also actor.' 
" ' Impossible ! ' 

a £ wiry not ? Of course. I 've played in the theatre. Our lady 
had a theatre built for her.' 

" ' And what parts did you play ? ' 
"'How?' 

" ' What did you do in the theatre ? ' 

<" Oh ! don't you know ? Why, you see, they took me and dressed 
me up, and when I am dressed I walk up and down, or seat myself, or 
stand up, just as it happens. Then they say to me : there, that, you 
must say that, — and I say it. I played a blind man once. Why not ? ' 
" ' Well and what did you become then ? ' 
" • Yes, then I became cook again.' 
" « But why did they put you among the cooks again ? ' 
" ' Why, my brother had run away.' 

" ' But with the father of your first mistress, what were you there ? ' 
" ' 0, 1 had various duties. First, I was mounted messenger, then 
I was outrider ; and then dog-keeper, mounted dog-keeper.' 
" ' Then you rode out with the dogs ? ' 

" ' Yes, but once I did not look out, and fell with the horse, and the 
horse crushed himself. The old gentleman was awfully severe. He 
had me soundly whipped, and sent me to Moscow as apprentice to a 
shoemaker.' 

'" Apprentice? why, it seems to me as if you were no longer young 
enough when you became dog-keeper.' 
" ' Why, I was about twenty years old.' 
" ' What, d' ye want to be apprentice at twenty ? ' 
" ' It would not have come to much, may be, but the old gentleman 
ordered it. Happily he died soon, and I was sent back to the village.' 
" ' But when did you learn the art of cookery ? ' 
" Sutshok lifted up his meagre yellow face, and smiled good-hu- 
moredly. 

" ' How do you mean learned ? do not the peasant-women cook ? ' 
" ' Well,' said I, ' Kushma, you have already been through a good 
many things in your life. But what do you now as fisherman, when 
you have no fish ? ' 
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" ' Batushka, I won't complain. God be praised that they made a 
fisherman of me ! But another poor devil, just such an old fellow as I 
am, Andrei Pupir, the mistress has sent to a paper-mill. It were a 
sin, she said, that he should eat his bread for nothing. Poor Andrei 
hopes for mercy still ; has got a cousin in the mistress's office in Mos- 
cow as clerk. He has promised to remind her of him. Yes, remind 
her ! and to this cousin poor Andrei bowed down to the earth in my 
presence.' 

" ' Have you any family ? were you ever married ? ' 
" ' No, Batushka, never married. Tatyana Vassilgevna, God keep her 
soul, never permitted any of us to marry. Do not I live unmarried ? 
she used to say. What is the good of spoiling the people ? "What do 
they want it for ? ' 

" ' How do you live now ? Do you get any wages ? ' 
" ' Wages ? Batushka ! what are you thinking of ! I get victuals, and, 
God be praised ! plenty.' " 

Recently a great number of serfs 'have been permitted to 
purchase their own freedom, and although the money which 
a serf earns belongs de jure to his master, public opinion is 
generally strong enough to prevent even the basest character 
from appropriating it if the serf earned it in a situation author- 
ized by his master.* Whole villages, and among individuals 
a great many merchants, have purchased their freedom in this 
way. There are, however, also others, to whose urgent re- 
quest such a purchase is denied by the wicked pride of the 
masters, who glory in their rich subjects, sometimes even richer 
than themselves. The general price of human beings is in 
Russia very low, much lower than in our Southern States ;f 
but there are cases where half a million and more has been 
refused, and Nicholas Tourgueneff, the author of that highly 
interesting work, La Russe et les Russes, mentioned above, 
speaks of an instance in which a manufacturer of hats in Mos- 
cow, worth several millions, to whose fervent request liberty 
had long been denied, availed himself at last of a temporary 
pecuniary embarrassment of his master, and succeeded in 

* There are, unfortunately, exceptions to this rule, as we learn from the perfectly 
trustworthy book of Nicholas Tourgueneff, mentioned above. 

t N. Tourgueneff speaks of a poor old woman, who, at the sale of the effects of her 
bankrupt master in the government court-house of St. Petersburg, was knocked 
down for two roubles fifty kopecks. 
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buying his freedom for 800,000 roubles. No law fixes the 
price of manumission. 

A general feeling prevails in Russia, that the state of things 
cannot remain as it is; and it is principally the conviction 
that free labor is more profitable, that is winning over land- 
owners to the view of the government, which is decidedly fa- 
vorable to emancipation. There remains, however, a strong, 
highly influential party, — the old Russian party, — opposed 
to all innovation, who look at the loosening of the ties be- 
tween master and servant as a kind of sacrilege, and it is prin- 
cipally in that sense that they oppose it. 

The reader will see from this sketch that, however curtailed 
of his natural rights the Russian serf may be, his condition is 
still far preferable to that of the negro slave in our own 
country. It does not occur to us to compare with this latter 
the lot of the Russian peasantry of the crown ; but even that 
of the domestic serfs, and still more that of the serf-husband- 
men is much less degraded, and much more hopeful. For while 
the negro is almost abandoned by the law of the land, and 
the scanty privileges he enjoys here and there are merely the 
results of the goodness and Christian principle of his master, 
the Russian law protects the serf in various ways, and his 
wrongs, so far as they are not owing to his serfdom itself, are 
principally occasioned by abuses. These latter are unfortu- 
nately only too frequent in a society of corrupt morals and 
brutish manners. Yet, however great the licentiousness and 
dissoluteness of the lords may be, the marriage tie at least is 
acknowledged, and to a certain degree respected. To require 
Sunday labor, as also to separate families, that is, married 
couples and young children, is prohibited by law. In short, 
vicious as the relation of master and servant towards each 
other in Russia is, it is at least not hopeless. The light is 
even there breaking gradually through those thick clouds 
which overshadow the fate of the European proletarian. 



